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1. INTRODUCTION 

The COVID-19 outbreak was first declared by the World health organization (WHO) in March 
2020. Several countries adopted a lockdown policy but for economic reasons, Indonesia prefers to implement 
social distancing. Social distancing is the practice of widening the distance between people in an effort to 
reduce the chances of reducing disease transmission [1]. This outbreak is escalating the health problems of 
stress. The symptoms of stress, worry, depression, sleeplessness, denial, fury, and dread are all heightened by 
this unforeseen outbreak, which also causes tremendous mental and emotional suffering around the world [2], [3]. 
The described symptoms are commonly known as anxiety which part of mental health. Further, it 
characterized by persistent negative emotions and fear, followed by autonomic symptoms of palpitations, 
excessive sweating, and abdominal or chest discomfort. The individuals will be afraid about problems at job, 
health, finances, or family [4]. Furthermore, there are several symptoms of anxiety including high blood 
pressure, shaking, dizziness and fast heartbeat [5]. To be more specific, generalized anxiety disorder (GAD) 
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is not the same as everyday anxiety. It is persistent and fills one's day with excessive anxiety and tension, 
even when there is no cause for it. Symptoms of anxiety include fatigue, headaches, muscle tension, shaking, 
twitching, irritability, sweating, and hot flashes. It appears that there are certain people who become worried 
when they encounter information related to COVID-19. There are also those who say they experience 
physical symptoms such as shortness of breath after reading about COVID-19 in the news and should see a 
doctor to find out the cause. This is also reinforced by the fact that COVID-19 overload due to the use of 
social media has caused Gen Z users to experience psychological pressure [6]. 

In today's century, widespread and easy access to information through social media platforms such 
as Facebook, Instagram, Twitter, and Whatsapp is everywhere, causing various psychological consequences 
for its users [7]. In addition, there has been an increase in the amount of information available online, 
resulting in excessive use of social media. According to a study on COVID-19, the majority of social media 
posts mentioning them are unreliable and untrustworthy [8], [9]. This is in line with findings in the field that 
at the start of the emergence of COVID-19 in Indonesia, social media consistently reported negative 
information about COVID-19 and even unreliable news or hoaxes, which created negative feelings, fear and 
anxiety about possible future scenarios and be disastrous as predicted. Social media misinformation has been 
widely considered by the United Nations and WHO to be dangerous to public health, especially in efforts to 
control the spread of COVID-19. 

With all of the various social media sites to choose from, students could experience several 
detrimental side effects to their overall study habits, grade point average, and lifestyle [10]. The many 
factors, we take the factor of social media use because during the pandemic, especially the lockdown, there 
was an increase in online activity or use of social media. Positioning Indonesia regarding to social media user 
rating, after the Philippines, Brazil, and Colombia [11], Indonesia was predicted to have the fourth-highest 
average time spent on social media in 2019. Indonesians spend an average of eight hours a day on the internet 
using their cell phones to access social media and other online services. Indonesian internet users also use 
social networking applications on their cellphones because it is the most popular way to access the internet in 
the country. With the country's new social media filtering law, most Indonesians are now allowed to browse 
social media at any time without censors. COVID-19 information is common on social media platforms such 
as WhatsApp, Facebook, and Instagram in Indonesia, however this is not necessarily accurate. 

Much literature states that there is a relationship between the use of social media, especially 
flooding information, hoax news, and anxiety. Misinformation concerning COVID-19 has been widely 
spread on social media sites like Twitter, YouTube, and Facebook, which may be to blame for this confusion. 
Social media misinformation has been widely deemed by the UN and WHO to be harmful to public health, 
especially in efforts to control the spread of COVID-19 [12]. There has been previous research examining 
social media use and anxiety, but it is still rare to research respondents ranging from teenagers to late adults. 
Previous studies have used more quantitative methods only. The current research using the mixed method is 
expected to produce more comprehensive findings. So that issues related to the use of social media and 
anxiety are important for research to support controlling the spread of COVID-19. Based on the problems 
above, it encourages researchers to investigate i) whether there is a relationship between the use of social 
media and the anxiety experienced by Indonesian people during the COVID-19 outbreak ii) find out what 
caused the Indonesian people to feel anxious during the pandemic. 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 

A mixed-method convergent design was employed in this investigation. Since quantitative and 
qualitative data enables comparisons like confirmation, rejection, and cross-validation to be made by 
researchers (see Figure 1). Respondents for the quantitative and qualitative research were 347 people aged 
17-65 years living in Indonesia. A minimum sample of 300 respondents is considered sufficient numbers for 
the general population to form an adequate sample [13]. The consent form delivered and approved including 
assent were obtained from respondent. Procedures were officially accepted by a centralized Institutional 
Review Board (Gadjah Mada University, Yogyakarta, protocol number: #KE/FK/0961/EC). 

This study measured the effect of using social media during a pandemic on the anxiety level of the 
respondents. Two scales used to obtain the data. the first was general anxiety disorder-7 scale (GAD-7) used 
as measurement of anxiety disorder. GAD-7 was developed and validated for Indonesian context use only. 
Internal validity and reliability for Indonesian version of GAD-7 were satisfactory with validity coefficient of 
0.648 to 0.800 (p<0.01) and Cronbach’s alpha value of 0.867 [14]. The GAD-7 consists of seven measures 
that were used to assess general anxiety, with the primary questions (“Over the last 2 weeks, how often have 
you been bothered by the following problems?” e.g., “Worrying too much about different things”) ") e.g., 
"worrying too much about"). It is responded on a 4-point Likert scale ranging from "not at all in two weeks" 
(0) to "a few days in two weeks" (1), "more than half days in two weeks" (2), and "nearly every day in two 
weeks" (3). Secondly, Social networking activity intensity scale (SNAIS) was used to measure the use of 
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social media [15]. The SNAIS has 12 items (e.g., responses to remarks made by social networking friends) 
and is scored on a 6-point Likert scale ranging from O (never) to 5 (always). Internal validity and reliability 
based on the entire sample was acceptable for the SNAIS (Cronbach’s alpha = 0.890) and (Spearman r = 0.30 
to 0.40, p<0.001). The analysis for this quantitative research used Pearson Correlation analysis. 

The Qualitative data were collected with open-ended questions, "What causes you anxiety during 
the COVID-19 Pandemic?". Open-ended questions are used because they allow the respondent to express 
themself freely on a given subject. Besides that, open-ended questions provide the audience with quotes to 
illustrate significant points, gaps in knowledge, and details about individual experiences that are 
disaggregated [16]. Pandemic conditions also made it impossible for researchers to conduct in-person 
interviews. For the analysis, researchers used descriptive analysis. Researchers identify patterns and themes 
through coding, classifying, and categorizing based on emerging themes. 


Qualitative Study 
Measure Tool: Open Ended Question 


Quantitative Study ii f : 
Measure Tool: GAD-7 and SNAIS What causes you anxiety during the 


COVID-19 Pandemic?" 
Analysis Data: Analysis based on 
themes 


Analysis Data; Pearson Correlation 


OR 


Interpret Result to Compare 


Figure 1. Mixed method convergent design 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
3.1. Result of the quantitative study 
3.1.1. Analysis pearson correlation 

In general, these findings demonstrate that there is a positive association between social media use and 
anxiety in Indonesian culture as shown in Table 1. About 17% of the anxiety experienced by Indonesian citizens 
during the pandemic is driven by social media use, with the remaining 83% being influenced by other causes. 
This is confirmed by numerous earlier studies that show how social media use affects anxiety [17]. 


Table 1. Analysis pearson correlation 
N R R squared Sig. (2-tailed) 
347.130 017 016 


Anxiety*SocialMediaUse 


3.1.2. Anxiety levels in Indonesian people during the COVID-19 pandemic 

Table 2 shows that mild anxiety dominates the degree of anxiety among Indonesians who have 
GAD-7, while nearly half of Indonesians do not suffer anxiety as a result of the COVID-19 pandemic 
(Table 2). This is also consistent with studies [18], which found that between 50% and 80% of respondents did 
not experience any anxiety, with the remaining respondents reporting moderate to severe anxiety. 


Table 2. Anxiety levels in Indonesian people during the COVID-19 pandemic 


Anxiety level _ Number Ratio 


Normal 200 57.6% 
Mild 112 32.3% 
Moderate 20 5.8% 
Severe 15 4.3% 
Total 347 100% 
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3.2. Result of the qualitative study 
3.2.1. Aspects that cause anxiety and positive lessons among Indonesians during the pandemic 

As a result of the epidemic, Indonesians are concerned about hoaxes and news of rising COVID-19 
cases circulating on social media, according to the study. Health issues (self and family), uncertainty (when 
the pandemic will end), a slumping economy, limited school facilities and infrastructure for supporting 
school and work from home, limited space for traveling and going home, praying in mosque or church, were 
all factors that contributed to the anxiety of Indonesians during the pandemic. Increasing criminality, 
ostracizing COVID-19 sufferers, and a sluggish response from the Indonesian government are also 
contributing factors as shown in Table 3. In summary, the data show that social media use is strongly linked 
to anxiety in Indonesian culture. Using Pearson's correlation coefficient, these hypotheses were tested. That 
social media can raise Indonesian concern in the event of a COVID-19 pandemic is demonstrated here. A 
qualitative study also suggests that the existence of false news about COVID-19 and the growing number of 
COVID-19 patients spread on social media is one of the sources of concern in Indonesians. COVID-19 news 
has been flooded with unsubstantiated information in Indonesia, including a growing number of COVID-19 
victims who have perished. This has heightened public worry. Anxiety and even depression have been linked 
to excessive social media use, according to numerous research [19], [20]. 


Table 3. Aspects that cause anxiety among Indonesians during the pandemic 
No. Issues that make Indonesian people anxious 
Health issue (Personal and family) 
Limited for school facilities and infrastructure for support school and work from home 
a slumping economic condition 
limited space for traveling, going hometown, praying in mosque or church 
hoaxes and news about covid patients 
Uncertainty (when the pandemic ends) 
Increase in crime 
Ostracizing COVID-19 patients 
The Indonesian government is slow and less firm in handling COVID-19 


NOCD SST ON Ss RO 


Anxiety and sadness have become more common during the COVID-19 epidemic as a result of 
social media's harmful effects [21]. The COVID-19 pandemic, on the other hand, is not necessarily harmed 
by the use of social media; in fact, social media has been proven to boost the number of customers during the 
epidemic [22]. Online shopping is also popular among Indonesians. Then, the government or policymakers 
can utilize social media to spread information on COVID-19, such as advice on how to avoid or handle a 
disaster [23]. Users of social media who are members of Generation Z have seen a negative impact on their 
mental health as a direct result of the prevalence of content related to COVID-19 that is available on social 
media. The perceived volume of information also contributed to an increase in social media users' exhaustion 
and their fear of COVID-19, which, in turn, contributed to an increase in the users' desire to withdraw from 
social media [12]. This could be owing to the fact that the vast majority of COVID-19 disinformation is 
communicated via social media platforms such as Twitter, YouTube, and Facebook, and that there is a lot of 
material regarding COVID-19 on social media that isn't necessarily correct [24]. The UN and WHO believe 
that health disinformation on social media is hazardous to public health, especially efforts to limit COVID-19 
spread. Some Indonesians believe social media news is unreliable. 

This study found that the average level of anxiety is 4.56, which falls within the range of mild 
anxiety bordering on mild. The majority of individuals were worried about the COVID-19 pandemic, but it 
was not a significant concern. Despite the fact that the government has set restrictions on all community 
events in order to prevent the virus from spreading further, they may go about their daily lives as usual due to 
their level of care. Religion is one of the factors that contributed to the fact that the majority of participants 
did not experience significant dread when confronted with this outbreak. In addition to reducing the 
likelihood of having anxiety, a high level of religiosity also reduces the likelihood of experiencing depression 
[25]. Stress is perceived as a challenge by those who have a high level of religious and spiritual convictions. 
For Muslims, tests are a gift from God, and gratitude should be given, even in the face of adversity and 
struggle [26]. The religious culture of the community also contributes to a lack of concern for the disease. 
Indonesians have a cultural heritage that is strongly influenced by Islamic teaching and values. Since its 
independence in 1945, Indonesia has followed the Pancasila (the Five Principles) as its national philosophy 
[9]. The national concept of Pancasila leads Indonesians’ way of life. The first and one of the Republic of 
Indonesia's Five Principles is "belief in the One and Only God." It demonstrates that religion is extremely 
important to Indonesians. This could be related to the high level of surrender and personal value if God has 
determined when each person's life/death will end gracefully. Some Indonesians believe COVID-19 is a 
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fraud and a scheme by a specific nation, thus they don't follow the health regimen when going outside. It 
causes Indonesians to neglect health protocols. 

According to the results of the open-ended question, the factors that contribute to the respondent's 
anxiety during the COVID-19 pandemic are personal and family health factors, economic problems, and 
hoax news on social media. According to the qualitative data collected, several factors have contributed to 
the Indonesians’ anxiety during the COVID-19 pandemic. These include limited school facilities and 
infrastructure to support the school and work from home, limited space for socialization (social distancing), 
uncertainty as to when the pandemic will end, an increase in crime, the isolation of COVID-19 patients in the 
community, and policies of the Indonesian government that are deemed to be slow in implementing measures 
to combat COVID-19. A range of circumstances, including personal and family health issues and fear of 
contracting or transmitting the COVID-19 virus to their families, trigger anxiety [8], including the economic 
effects of the epidemic, specifically the loss in economic activity [27]. The pandemic has the greatest impact 
on economic operations due to restrictions imposed during the outbreak. This is supported by other data from 
open questionnaires that have been made public, which demonstrates that merchants are concerned about the 
pandemic's effect on the economy and the reduction in customer activity. 

Another contributing factor to anxiety is the fear of losing one's job and income. As with other 
nations, this pandemic has had a devastating effect on numerous sectors of many nations [27]. In developing 
nations such as Indonesia, this circumstance will begin to appear anomalous. In normal circumstances, it is 
tough for Indonesians to find job; the pandemic worsens this problem, making it considerably more difficult 
to find work. Some companies in Indonesia to choose to do a termination of employment (hereinafter called 
PHK) that resulted in the number of employees who are not able to work [28]. Another problem seems to be 
that there aren't many sellers open their stores, which makes it hard for stores and supermarkets to keep 
enough food in stock [29]. The economic problems, directly and indirectly, increase crime in society. 
Numerous respondents are concerned about the education sector, particularly college students and 
infrastructure workers, because the internet network in Indonesia is not yet evenly distributed, some people 
are not ready to use technology in online teaching, and parents are unable to maximize in teaching their 
children due to time and knowledge constraints. Most educators are still afraid to use online teaching tools. 
India, for example, is one of several developing nations impacted by this problem [30]. 

When it comes to outside activities such as traveling, worshipping at a mosque or church, and 
coming home to Indonesian citizens are concerned about a restricted space for movement. A new policy 
mandating citizens to limit non-essential activities like gathering, touring, picnics, and returning to one's 
hometown has been adopted by the Indonesian government since the COVID-19 case was made public in the 
country. This follows the results of previous research that the pandemic limits social interaction in society 
[31], [32]. As a result, the local economy, notably tourism, suffers. Tourism has been particularly hard hit by 
this outbreak [33]. Indonesia is one of the world's most varied countries. Despite this variety, inside 
Indonesian culture a shared identity has emerged, defined by a national language, ethnic diversity, and 
religious plurality. Despite the fact that Indonesia is not an Islamic country, it is home to the world's biggest 
Muslim population, with 86.1% of Indonesians identifying as Muslims. Nonetheless, the Indonesian 
government recognized five more religions on an official level, including Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. It demonstrates how important religion is to the Indonesian people. 
This gives one of them concern that they would be unable to pray freely at the mosque or participate in 
religious studies. Most Indonesians are also concerned about the seclusion of COVID-19 sufferers in their 
communities. When exposed to the COVID-19 virus, people experience a tremendous mental toll because of 
the widespread belief that medical professionals and their families should avoid contact with anyone who has 
been exposed to the virus. As a result, the Indonesian government's delayed and indecisive tactics in dealing 
with COVID-19 during the pandemic are also a matter for concern. 


4. CONCLUSION 

The usage of social media during the COVID-19 outbreak has the potential to make Indonesians feel 
even more terrified. Limiting the amount of time spent on social media and being more cautious about the 
information that one consumes while on social media are both good ways to protect one's mental health 
during a pandemic. Health, the economy, education, limited space for mobility and religious activities, 
uncertainty over the conclusion of the pandemic, the exclusion of COVID-19 sufferers, and measures judged 
slow and indecisive by the Indonesian government in dealing with COVID-19 are all causes for concern in 
relation to this pandemic. The results highlight the importance of promoting social media literacy and 
encouraging responsible social media use, particularly during times of crisis. Implementing strategies that 
help individuals manage their social media usage can potentially mitigate the negative impact on mental 
health. The study sheds light on the challenges faced by individuals in Indonesia and emphasizes the need for 
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targeted public health policies, mental health interventions, and educational campaigns. These initiatives can 
help promote healthy social media practices, provide accurate information, and alleviate anxiety and other 
mental health issues related to social media use. 
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